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that " he made that celebrated song. Stone walls do not a prison 
make." Perhaps his seven weeks of confinement in the Gate House 
at "Westminster gave him not only the theme of his poem, but the 
enforced leisure to revise it, in which case the miracle of its per- 
fection would be made the least bit more intelligible. 

The value, then, for us, of this manuscript, apparently over- 
looked for a hundred and twenty years, lies, first, in the additional 
support it gives for an emendation which on aesthetic and logical 
grounds seems highly desirable; secondly, in its hint that what 
Jonson would call art (as opposed to nature) may have had a 
larger part than we have suspected in making To Althea: From, 
Prison Lovelace's masterpiece. 

A. C. Judson. 

The University of Texas. 



SHELLEY'S DEBT TO ALMA MUEEAY 

The most ambitious and spectacular activity of the Shelley 
Society was the performance of The Cenci at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, on May 7, 1886. 1 On that date Alma Murray (Mrs. 
Alfred Eorman) established her reputation as the leading actress 
of English literary drama. Back of this performance lies the 
unacknowledged debt of Shelley's literary reputation to a woman, 
whose contribution is probably inferior only to that of Mary 
Shelley and Lady Shelley. Undoubtedly the usefulness of the 
Shelley Society to its idol was to some extent made possible, and 
was certainly very greatly increased, by the activities of this 
actress, whose lifelong ambition had been to create the part of 
Beatrice in a stage production of The Cenci. One cannot justly 
understand the development of Shelley's reputation without appre- 
ciating Alma Murray's share in it. 

In 1884, before the formation of the Shelley Society, Miss Mur- 
ray had already attracted attention as a charming and intelligent 
actress of literary drama. Her successful acting in that year of 
Constance in Browning's In a Balcony was the subject of a paper, 

1 Mrs. Forman informs me that the date was chosen as a compliment to 
Kobert Browning, who was born on May 7. 
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Miss Alma Murray's Constance in Robert Browning's "In a Bal- 
cony" read by B. L. Mosely before the Browning Society on 
February 27, 1885, and afterwords printed both in The Theatre 
for May, 1885, and in a privately issued pamphlet. In this paper 
Mr. Mosely makes two incidental comparisons of the roles of 
Constance in Browning's poem and of Beatrice in Shelley's The 
Cenci, and concludes : " May we not, then, in the light of these 
circumstances, venture to look forward with some degree of hope to 
a revival, at Miss Alma Murray's hands, of some of our old tragic 
glories, with, perhaps, the creation of the one or two great r61es 
in our poetic literature yet virgin to the life-touch of the actress ? " 

In July, 1885, after having previously played the part of Co- 
lombe in Browning's Colombe's Birthday, Alma Murray gave a 
reading of the last scene of The Cenci before the Wagner Society. 
This reading was noticed and favorably criticized by a number of 
the London papers. 2 Some of the papers suggested that The Cenci 
be acted entire. The Artist for August, 1885, in commenting on 
Miss Murray's reading, says, " It is an open secret that she intends, 
sooner or later, creating the role of Beatrice in a stage representa- 
tion of the play." At the time, however, it hardly seemed likely 
that this ambition could be accomplished, for theatrical managers 
were shy of the play, principally on account of the incest-motive. 
Miss Genevieve Ward had entertained a similar hope, only to have 
it dashed by managerial unwillingness to risk a production. She 
had even attempted to organize a private production. 3 Several 
managers at other times had considered producing the play only 
to decide that it did not have the elements of stage success.* 

The Shelley Society was formed between December 6, 1885 and 
March 10, 1886. 5 Its formation at this particular time was a 
very auspicious circumstance for Miss Murray. She had cherished 
a lifelong ambition to create the part of Beatrice Cenci. She had 
already won a moderate reputation in Shakespearian r61es and had 
become a distinguished actor and interpreter of literary drama. 
Her recent work for the Browning Society and in Dr. Todhunter's 
Helena in Troas had brought her to the notice of some of the same 

2 See the Shelley Society Notebook, pp. 12-14, for excerpts. 

3 Shelley Society 'Notebook, p. 55. 

1 E. S. Bates, A Study of Shelley's Drama, The Cenci, p. 26. 
*Op. cit., p. 7. 
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group that constituted the Shelley Society. One of her admirers 
had already published the hope that she would create the one or 
two great feminine roles of literary drama yet unacted, and had 
indicated the part of Beatrice Cenci as one of those roles. Within 
three months after the appearance of Mr. Mosely's article in The 
Thea&re, The Artist was announcing that Alma Murray intended 
creating the role of Beatrice — an undertaking that had several 
times been proposed to the regular stage and refused. Within six 
months after the successful reading before the Wagner Society the 
Shelley Society was formed with the avowed primary purpose of 
producing The Cenci. " On the very day on which the Shelley 
Society was first suggested to its energetic founder," to quote the 
exact words of the secretary, 6 Alma Murray was offered the part of 
Beatrice Cenci. One might naturally think of this series of events 
as having definite connection, and originating within the capable 
brain of the actress herself or of one of the friends who were 
responsible for the series of privately printed pamphlets about her 
art. Unfortunately for such a theory, however, Alma Murray 
herself states in a recent letter that " neither I nor my friends had 
anything to do with the formation of the Shelley Society, and my 
first knowledge of it was when I received a card from Dr. Furnivall 
asking me to play Beatrice." 

After the society had been proposed Miss Murray was one of its 
most energetic promoters. She set to work immediately and ren- 
dered valuable service in completing the cast. When the produc- 
tion was threatened through the refusal of the Censor to allow a 
public performance, she secured the use of the Grand Theatre at 
Islington for a "private" performance. Her services are especi- 
ally mentioned by the secretary of the society : " To Miss Murray 
a large share of the debt due for the coming performance is owing. 
Miss Murray has since its foundation worked most energetically 
and untiringly for the Society, which also owes her the introduc- 
tion of a large number of members and the acquisition of the 
Grand Theatre. . . . The performance of The Cenci has been the 
means of enrolling at least one hundred members." 7 Since the 
society never had over 402 members 8 it will be seen that Alma 
Murray, in addition to her other services, was responsible for the 
accession of at least a fourth of the membership. 

'Op. cit., p. 11. "Shelley Society Papers, Appendix, p. 22. 

7 Op. cit.. p. 36. 
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The performance of The Cenci failed in its main purpose, the 
demonstration of Shelley's fitness for the stage. All the critics, 
however, were agreed upon the extraordinary quality of Alma 
Murray's acting. Eobert Browning wrote her a personal letter of 
appreciation. Lady Shelley acknowledged the poet's indebtedness 
by presenting Miss Murray with a locket containing a miniature 
of Guido's portrait of Beatrice and a lock of the poet's hair. The 
London press and even the provincial papers gave her extended and 
enthusiastic notices, excerpts from many of which were later em- 
bodied in the Shelley Society Notebook. Her triumph was suffi- 
ciently impressive to cause the London Evening News, a year after 
the event, to seek an interview about the performance. The 
Shelley Society was especially appreciative in its publications, and 
five privately printed pamphlets 9 testify to the enthusiastic activ- 
ity of Miss Murray's friends. 

This personal triumph of Alma Murray's was in a sense the 
poet's also. Although Shelley was not at this time the compara- 
tively obscure poet whose death had occasioned only a perfunctory 
and inaccurate obituary notice in the Gentleman's Magazine, he 
had by no means attained the preeminence he enjoys today. The 
performance of The Cenci, with its numerous press notices, gave a 
much more general currency to Shelley's name. To his principal 
character creation it gave a brief but vital reality that had never 
before been widely recognized. Even though the play failed to 
prove Shelley a great practical dramatist, there can be no doubt 
that it greatly enlarged the number of his readers. For this, in 
the language of the secretary, a large share of the debt " is owing " 
to Alma Murray. 

In the same measure a great deal of what was accomplished for 
Shelley by the Shelley Society was made possible by Miss Murray. 
This society, an organized body for promoting the understanding 
and appreciation of the poet, included men like Dr. Furnivall, 
Henry Sweet, Alfred and Buxton Forman, Eobert Browning, W. 
M. Rossetti, and George Bernard Shaw — men whose words carried 

• Shelley's Beatrice Cenci and her First Interpreter, Alma Murray, 
anon., 1886; Miss Alma Murray as Beatrice Cenci, by B. L. Mosely, 1887; 
The First Performance of Shelley's Tragedy, The Cenci, anon., 1887; An 
Interview with Miss Alma Murray — Her Opinions on The Cenci, reprinted 
from the Evening News, 1887; and Alma Murray — Portait as Beatrice 
Cenci, etc., anon., 1891. 
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some literary influence. Their activity undoubtedly contributed a 
great deal toward consolidating and extending Shelley's literary 
reputation. In the few months preceding the production of The 
Cenci the society published eight volumes of Shelleyana. It was 
responsible for the publication of several excellent critical papers, 
notably W. M. Rossetti's analysis of Prometheus Unbound, for the 
public production of Hellas and The Cenci, and for new editions 
of Hellas and The Cenci. H. S. Salt's A Shelley Primer and John 
Todhunter's A Study of Shelley, two of the books most valuable 
to the general reader of Shelley's works, were produced by mem- 
bers of the Shelley Society and appeared during the active existence 
of that body. The former, in fact, appeared as a Shelley Society 
publication. Forman's edition of Shelley's works, still the standard 
and definitive edition, and Lady Shelley's Shelley Memorials ap- 
peared several years before the formation of the society, but have 
strong Shelley Society affiliations, as does Dowden's biography of 
the poet, which was published during the first year of the society's 
existence. All the Shelley Society's activity, which plays an im- 
portant part in the estimation in which the poet is now held, was 
necessarily conditioned upon its existence as an organized, pro- 
ductive body. This existence was brought about avowedly with the 
primary purpose of staging The Cenci and ended shortly after the 
production of the play. When the society declined, the secretary 
stated that a large part of the membership had joined simply and 
solely on account of this production. Alma Murray had been 
principally responsible both for the possibility of the production 
and for its one undisputed element of success. She had also been 
responsible, directly and personally, for the acquisition of a part 
of the membership. In the light of these facts the poet's debt to 
her becomes both considerable and obvious. Now that the centen- 
nial anniversary of Shelleys' death is at hand, attention will 
probably he directed once more to the women who played a part 
in his life — the pathetic farce of Elizabeth Hitchener, the trage- 
dies of Harriet Westbrook and Fanny Imlay, the devotion of 
Mary Shelley, the curious platonic friendships with Jane Clair- 
mont, Jane Williams, and Emilia Viviani. In such a company, 
although the poet's connection with her was posthumous, the name 
of Alma Murray (Mrs. Alfred Forman) should not go unregarded. 

Newman I. White. 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 



